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MISS WILLIAMS. 
(Continued from page 186.) 


‘FROM this scene of misery,’ con- } 
tinued the distressed maid, ‘ I was con- 
veyed to a very decent house at Hors- 
bam, and treated with the utmost kind- 
ness by the person to whose care I was 
entrusted. I remained three years in 
this situation; during which time I 
saw my benefactor but thrice. At the 
expiration of that time, I was removed 
toa school in the same town, kept by 
two sisters, of the name of Tyrrel; 
and there I continued till the elder of 
them died, and the school was broke 
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was filial love, if I had not forever re- 
collected the particular circumstances 
which had first introduced me to his 
notice. Fatal timidity ! which has left 
me as totally ignorant of every thing 
that relates to myself, as [ am of my 
patron’s name or family ! The good 
Mrs. Tyrrel, when she left me in this 
house, gave me about forty pounds, 
which she said belonged to me, as it 
was the surplus of the money that 
had been left inher hands for my use. 
She bade me keep up my spirits ; and 
said, when my father, for so she al- 
ways called him, came to Horsham, 
she would let him know where she 








up. The youngest sister then brought 
me to this house, and recommended 
me to the care of Mrs. Mason. Dur- 
ing the ten years I lived with those 
good women, I received an annual vi- | 
sit from my friend. I found he al- 
ways paid a year before-hand for me ; 

and left ten guineas in the hands of 
one of my mistresses, exclusive of my 
common expences for clothes and 
other necessaries, in case I should 


the usual time, which was generally 
the end of July, or beginning of Av- | 
gust. For the three last years I spent 
at Horsham, I was continually resol- 
ving that, the next time I saw my 
friend, I would enquire his name, and 
how I became entitled to his good- 
ness: but, the moment I beheld him, 
my resolution vanished. No words 
can ever describe the respectful ten- 
derness I felt for him ; 


and I should | 


|had placed me. ‘The good woman 
| lived but to fulfil her promise ; for my 
_departed friend informed me, last 
| night, that she died about a w eck af- 
ter he saw her last. I have now, sir, 
| related every circumstance with which 
, I am acquainted, relative to my more 
| than father, and my unhappy self. I 
panpionn your advice in the present cri- 
sis. With regard to his dear remains, 
‘let them be treated with that respect 
| I owed him living ; andthe last far- 
thing I am mistress of shall be ex- 
pended for the pious purpose. [ am, 
| thank Heaven! and my departed friend, 
| who had taken care to provide me with 
a proper education, well qualified to 
get my bread by work or service ; nor 
do I feel an anxious thought about my 
future welfare.’ 
I confess, I was charmed with the 
spirit of candor and generosity that ap- 
peared in Miss Williams’s account of 








readily have persuaded myself that it 





| herself. A mean mind would never 
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have revealed the lowness of its situ- 
ation; and the frankness with which! 
she acknowledged hers, raised her to 
the highest pitch in my esteem. While 
she was speaking, it occurred to me, 
from the circumstance of the particular | 
season of the year when her friend 
made his annual visit into the country, 
that he might possibly be a lawyer, as 
the months of July and August are 
the usual times of the assizes; and 
that it was likely he might be, like 
myself, an old batchelor, and might 
probably have chambers in some of} 
the inns of court. Upon this surmise, 


I set out directly for the Temple. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


°¢ J will begin at thy heel.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. Editor—My disposition is re- 


rnarkably inquisitive ; and, as the gra- |) 


tification of my curiosity is, to me, the | 


greatest source of employment, I am |, 


usually won persevering in my re- 
searches ; but, unfortunately, on most | 
occasions, my most indefatigable ex- 
ertions have proved unavailing. On| 
the important subject, however, to | 
which the title of this paper refers, my | 
industry has been crowned with the 
most complete success. It took me 
up many days, before I could discover | 
why our modern Macaronies wore the 





' 
brass and iron beels which are fixed 


on a very fashionable pair of boots 5 I}. 
made incessant inquiries among the 
first rate bucks of my acquaintance, 


jand in great numbers. 
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that the Romans wore tron shoes. The 
Roman soldiers also put naz/s under 
their shoes; these were very sharp, 
Fosepbus, 
speaks of a Roman soldier, of such 
extraordinary boldness, as to let him- 
self fall along the wall of the temple, 
because the naz/s he had under his 
shoes (which the rest of his comrades 
had also) would not cause him to slide 
down. Inthearmy of Antiochus the 
‘great, luxury was carried so far, that 
‘most of the soldiers had golden nails 
under their shoes. And besides, we 
|are assured, that, in the East, all the 
people, both rich and poor, even the 
wives of the Great Turk himself, and 
of his Basbaw, wear iron plates at the 
heels and toes of their pumps.” ‘The 
pleasure, Mr. Editor, with which I 
heard this information is indescribable ; 
cand I haste to communicate it to your 
‘readers, that all who wear donkey 
beels may rejoice with me in the learn- 
_ed and ancient precedents they have 
|for those strong understandings, as 








| well as that unquestionable metal, which 


they, both with sense and sound, ex- 
hibit. C. 
OD + esr 
POPULARITY. 


“* Who strut and fret their hour upon the stage, 
And then are heard no more.” 





Such will generally be the fate of 
the far greater number of those delud- 
ed mortals, who follow as their polar 





but from them I received no satisfac- 
tory answers ; they all disclaimed the 


idea of economy, and were offended | 


when I hinted that they were, perhaps, 


used, to save the boot and ruin the cob- fancy 
led me into | 


ler. Chance, at length, 
the company of a gentleman, critically 
versed in ancient lore, who assured me 
the fashion originated in England, at } 
Oxford University, among some pro- 
found scholars, who wished to revive | 
an ancient and -elasszcal custom. “ Sir,’ 

said he “* Homer gives his Heroes boots 
of drass and copper. Vegetius says, 


‘Star the wavering phantom, Popula- 
rity. Dazzled by the false lights of 
vanity and pride, they feed themselves 
with the intoxicating delusion of ac- 
quiring the envy and notice of all, and 
themselves heroes, in soaring 
above their more sober brethren-— 
| using, as the basis of their elevation, 
| the voice of the multitude; and, for 
the attainment of this, they sacrifice 
| every other consideration, and barter 
quiet and content to gain—not “a 
"| Jadeless reputation,” but “a name.” 

But the phantom soon vanishes, ae 
| with it the dreams of splendour their 
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imaginations had conjured up; the| 
will-o’-the-wisp they had been follow- 
ing, disappears in the hour of danger, 
leaving them to extricate themselves 
as they may from the mazes of per- 
plexity and error. Itis then, mistak- 
en man will learn that he stands on an 
firm footing, when he relies on the’ 
muititude as the props of his ambi- 





tion, or the corner stones of his fame: | 


for they, fickle as the changeful winds, 
veered about by every blast of tor-| 
tune—to-day, blazon your name to the’ 


stars—to-morrow, load it with obloquy. | 


—2 + ae 
When Noah planted the first vine, 
ind retired, Satan approached it, and | 
sid— L will nurture you, charming | 
dant? He quickly brought three ani- | 
mals—a sheep, a lion, and a hog—and | 
lled them, one after another, near the | 
vine. 


fested in its growth.—When a man 


drinks one goblet of wine, he is then | 


wgreeable, gentle, and friendly; that is 
the nature of the damb.—When he 
drinks two, he is a /ion, and says, “Who 
is like me?” He then talks of stupen- 
dous things. —When he drinks more, 
his senses forsake him, and at length 
he wallows in the mire.—Need it be 
said, thag he then resembles a bog ? 
+ 
POLICY IN FRIENDSHIP. 

Policy in Friendship is like logic in 
truath—a kind of crafty wisdom, that 
turns every thing to self profit. | 








Give | 
mea Friend who is virtuously wise, 
not cunningly hid. 
is too full of angles and devices, fora 
plain, honest character to meddle with. 
The end of Policy, is for a man to 
make himself great ; the end of Friend- 
ship, is to promote the interest and 
welfare of another. ‘The perfection of 
Love, is Constancy—and of Friend- 
ship, Disinterestedness. 
— += 


FRIENDSHIP, 
There is no word in our language, which 
slips more frequently from the tongue, than 
friendship; on the one hand you wiil find eyery 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


The virtue of the blood of these | 
animals penetrated it, and is still mani- |, 
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The politic heart| 
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one asserting, * Few possess such friends as I 
do—such a person is truly my friend; Oh! 
what a warmth of friendship he has in his 
heart ;” so that, to hear the sweetness and the 
ardour with which friendly professions issue 
from their mouths, one would imagine, that 
friends dropped down on all sides. But, turn 
to another quarter, and you will bear nothing 
else than continual lamentations. This man 
complains ot having been deserted by one whom 
he had believed to be another self; the next, 
of having been betrayed by another to whom 
he had given his whole heart: each one ex- 
claims, ‘* Alas! the race of good friends is ex- 
tinct—they are now no longer to be found.— 
The name indeed remains, but the substance is 
vanished.” I myself have a thousand times 
said, what I have heard from all others; and 
| have complained as much as any one of this 
| calamity. I cannot say, whether or not I was 
|in the right ; but certainly i was wrong in be- 








|| lieving, when young particularly, that a few 


kind words, a cordial address, a cheerful coun- 
tenance, were marks of friendship. To know 
what are really such, requires a profound study 
af the heart, very long experience, much pru- 
dence, and an examination of various circum- 
stances. ‘The heart of the youth, eager, im- 
petuous, and wholly absorbed in his desires, 
has not time to make any reflections; he 
throws himself into every pursuit, as it were, 
headlong; and.is swallowed up in the vast sea 
of the world. Once plunged into it, be must 
manage his head and feet as well as he can, 
and must either reach the bank, or be drowned. . 
Ifexperienced men call to him from the shore, 
“to avoid the rocks and quicksands with 
which it abounds,” he esteems them pedants, 
who interfere idly in his concerns; and casts 
their admonitions to the winds. At length, he 
himself having grown old, goes to the shore, 
to cry to others, where he is listened to with 
as little attention, as he listened to those before 
him: so that the worid may be said to be com- 
posed of two classes of people ; one of whom 
| are constantly straining their lungs to bawl out 
instruction to the rest; while the others turna 
deaf ear, and let them cry on unheeded. 


- <> © em - 


4 A gentleman having a horse, that had start- 
ed and broke his wife’s neck, a neighbour wisli- 
ed to purchase it for his wife to ride on. ‘* No, 
| no,” said he, ** I will nox sell him, because Z ix- 


7 sneere en 929 
tend marrying again. 





scsiuaigitebonin 
|| ‘Che celebrated Mr Burke, going to a book- 
|| case, and finding it locked, immediately turned 
! to the company, and said—** This is Loctle on 
\| Human Understanding !” 





—— or 

| A Counsellor was one day asked, why he, 
| as a man of talents and integrity, was so often 

} employed in knavish causes, Why,” rephed 

| he, “ I have been so mucb inthe habit of dosing 
good causes, that I think I had better undertake 

U bad ones !” 
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Mowopy on the death of the Rev. Joun Murray, 
late of Boston, Massachusetts. 


Whether thy spirit on the earth now rove, 

Or wing its flight through blissful realms 
above, 

Or list the tuneful melodies that stray, 

With step erratic, o’er the ‘ milky way :” 

Look down, dear saint, and, pitying, see, 

tiow sad remembrance lifts each thought to 
thee. 

Accept the heaving sigh, the starting tear, 

‘The last, best, off’rings of a heart sincere. 

What, though no proud mausoleum rear its 
head, 

Nor costly Hecatomb above thee bled; 

Long to Religion shall thy name be dear, 

And spotless truth thy simple stone shall rear. 








’Pwas thine to chace dark error from our sky, | 
And point the way to happiness on high ; 
{was thine, to bid repentant sinners place 
Lheir firmest hopes in Jesus’ saving grace ; 

‘To rend from bigotry the veil of night, 

That once obscur’d salvation’s cheering light; 

The troubled spirit to a haven guide, 

** And deepen mercy’s ever-rising tide.” 

i.ong o’er thy tomb shall virtue bend, 








There, wit and genius mourn their common 
friend : 

Henevolence shall point her Murray’s name, 

And share with him, the meed of Howard’s 
fame. 

By widows’, and by orphans’ tears, bedew’d, 

Chy turf, each spring returning, be renew’d : 

And, ’midst bright Seraphs round the starry 
throne, 

The blest Redeemer claim thee as his own: 

Such is the due reward thy merits gain, 

trom Him thou long hast serv’d, nor serv’d in 
vain, | Z. 

——— ¢ Geo 


SONG 


The morning star, with trembling beam, 
Had bath’d his locks in dew ; 

And, round the misty-bosom’d lake, 
‘The wheeling Lapwing flew. 

Che dewy-breasted bare withdrew, 
Where shelv’rig brushwood grows ; 

The morn-beam lighten’d th’ mountain blue, 
When lovely Peggy rose. 

O’er her blue eyes and temples fair, 
Her hair in love-locks fell; 

And loosely veil’d ber bosom white, 
Where all the graces dwell. 

Her fair robes wanton in the wind, 
Her bare feet bath’d in dew; 

And, circling round ber slender waist, 




















The babny morn breeze flew. 
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’T was but yestreen, that rose red cheek, 
Was wet with tears on mine ; 

*T was but yestreen, my clasping arms, 
Around that neck could twine. 

‘Twas but yestreen, those lips divine, 
Were warm’d with many a kiss; 

’T was but yestreen, that tongue of thine, 
Confess’d the tender bliss. 

’Tis not the glitt’ring gold she loves, 
Nor looks which court the sky ; 

Nor hearts, unwarm’d by nature’s love, 
By grandeur towered high: 

But *tis the merit lifted eye, 
The soul’s ennobled part, 

For which she heaves the tender sigh, 
And keeps her virgin heart. 


——2 + Oo —- 


SONNET TO REFLECTION. 


Say, Nymph demure, who in thy rustic cell, 
Where creeping ivy half excludes the day; 
From men retiring, lov’st alone to dwell, 
Nor of thy graces mak’st a proud display: 
Wilt thou to me thy influence, calm, impart, 
My sorrows soften, and my joys improve, 
Dispel the clouds of error from my heart, 
And tune my soul to sympathy and love ? 
Then shall I often, in the moral page, 
The various lessons of instruction con ; 
Learn from the past, the future to presage, 
Or poesy’s soft pow’r, enraptur’d, own. 
For thou, Reflection! canst alone inspire 
The breast of man with virtye’s purest fire. 


—— ¢ ~~ 


SONNET TO CALUMNY. 


Must the sad tear from beauty’s eye descend, 

Inflame those cheeks where dimples wont to 

play ? 
Must pain, more poignant, woe’s dark bosom 
rend, 

And spotless virtue suffer dread dismay ? 
Yes—from thy venom’d breath more mischief 

flows, 

Than Afric’s reptiles could to man impart ; 
Thy tales, malignant, blast the sweet repose, . 

And deeply lacerate worth’s feeling heart. 
Like the fell serpent, who frail Eve deceiv’d, 

Thou shed’st thy poison in the cred’lous 

ear ; 
Full many a sigh has innocency heav’d, 

Fore’d by thy arts to suffer pangs severe. 
May truth omnipotent thy spells destroy— 
Beauty and worth will then fair fame enjoy. 

+ ie 

The writer of the Acrostic on alegal gentle- 
man of this city, has transgressed the most 
common rules of poetic composition. Lavi- 


NIA, is destitute of the least “ ray of inspira- 
tion.” 
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